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Student's research at CSBN focused on 


addiction psychology 


Devine wins 
Gold Medal 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


arragh Devine returned to 

Montréal last week. He came 
to visit family, and to collect the 
fruits of his labours as a doctoral stu- 
dent in Psychology. 

At Convocation on November 9, 
Devine was awarded the Governor- 
General’s Gold Medal for the best 
thesis in the University. The award is 
given out each year to the student 
responsible for the best thesis in each 
Canadian university. 

Devine took the prize on the 
strength of a doctoral thesis which 
has implications in many areas of 
study — he has published six papers 
in scientific journals, three of them 


outside of his field of study. His the- 


sis, along with a straight-A average, 
also helped him win a research fel- 
lowship at the University of Michi- 
gan School of Medicine’s Mental 
Health Research Institute, where he 
has spent the past year. 

Devine graduated last year from 
the Psychology Department’s Centre 
for Studies in Behavioral Neurobiol- 
ogy, which focuses on the brain and 
how it functions. Devine narrowed 
his gaze to examine opioid and 
dopamine interactions in the brain. 

“These two neurotransmitters 
interact to control a lot of our moti- 
vated behaviours, i.e., sex, drugs and 
rock and roll — anything that pro- 
vides a rewarding experience.” 

Opioids are acted upon by opiate 
drugs, which occur naturally in the 
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body. They can also be ingested arti- 
ficially, through opium and its deriv- 
atives, such as morphine and heroin. 

‘T identified the receptors involved 
in providing the high when someone 
takes an opiate. These receptors 
also mediate the natural physiologi- 
cal effects of endorphins and 
enkephalins [natural opiates] in 
the brain.” 

Essentially, Devine found that 
two of the three known opioid 
receptors, mu and delta, mediate the 
rewarding effects of opiates. He also 
found that activation of either of 
these receptors increases the neuro- 
transmission of dopamine in the sys- 
tem of the brain believed to mediate 
rewarding experiences. 

The finding has implications for 
improving current understanding of 
the process of drug addiction. 
Devine said that experiments he 
conducted with rats in which the 
animals were injected with opiates 
when they pressed a lever, challenge 
a view of opiate addicts as being pri- 
marily motivated by the fear of with- 
drawal symptoms. Although the rats 
were not made to suffer withdrawal, 

See Devine, p. 11 
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Awards of Distinction 


Faculty honours 
four Montrealers 





The Faculty of Commerce and Administration will hon- 
our four outstanding Montréal business people at its sev- 
enth annual Awards of Distinction tomorrow. 

Robert de Fougerolles, president of Ropex Industries and 
chatr of the Faculty Advisory Board, will be the guest 
speaker at the luncheon, to be held in Galerie 1 of the 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel, beginning at noon. 

The luncheon is a highlight of the year for the Faculty, 
and is always well attended by Montréal’s business com- 
munity. 


Humberto Santos, as president and chief executive 
officer of Caisse centrale Desjardins, is responsible 
for its strategic planning and overall profitability. 

He is also president and CEO of Desjardins Lau- 
rentian Financial Corpora- 


tion, a new company created from the merger of the 
Société financiére des caisses Desjardins and the Lau- 
rentian Group; DLFC is the holding company for all 
Mouvement Desjardins activities in banking, life and 
general insurance, trust and securities. He is also 
chairman of the board of both the Laurentian Bank 
of Canada and the Desjardins Federal Savings Bank 


of Hallandale, Fla. 

A native of Portugal, Santos came to Canada in 
1962. He held management posts at both Reader's 
Digest and the Bank of Montreal. After a brief 
stopover at Gulf Canada in 1975, Santos joined the 
National Bank as vice-president, data processing, and 
was with the Bank until 1990. 

Santos holds MBA and BComm degrees from 
Concordia, and graduated 
from the International Senior Managers programme 
at Harvard Business School. He is a Fellow of the 
Institute of Canadian Bankers, of which he has also 
been a governor. 

Very involved in the Montréal community, partic- 
ularly as a volunteer for the University, he is a gover- 
nor of Concordia and a member of its business 
advisory board. He is also on several corporate 
boards. Mr. Santos was awarded the Portugal's Cul- 
tural Communities Gold Medal, and was chosen 


Québec’s MBA of the Year in 1993. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


BookEnds 








Concordia is full of with writers, Lawson 





and several have just won 
awards. Theatre's Kit Brennan 
swept a national competition 
with her play about an eccentric 
physician. 


Pages 6, 7 and 8 


Convocation 


Ex-Prime Minister Joe Clark and 
the Bank of Montreal's Matthew 
Barrett got rave reviews when 
they spoke at Fall Convocation. 


As senior vice-president and secretary of the Royal 
Bank of Canada, Jane Lawson is responsible for the 
duties of secretary to the bank and to the bank’s 
board of directors and its 
committees, as well as other functions of the corpo- 
rate secretariat. She is also responsible for corporate 
compliance and corporate governance, the adminis- 
tration of corporate information relating to Bank 
subsidiaries, co-ordination of the corporate donations 
programme, the Royal Bank Award and trademarks. 

Born in Cornwall, Ont., Lawson graduated from 
the University of New Brunswick in 1971 with a 
Bachelor of Arts degree and a law degree (LL.B). 
Upon graduation, she joined Royal Trust as a trust 
officer for two years. 

In April 1974 she joined the law department of the 
Royal Bank as counsel, based in the head office 
(Montréal), and was promoted to senior counsel in 
1978. She moved to Toronto in 1984 as senior coun- 
sel, and in May 1988 was promoted to vice-president 
See Distinction, p. 11 


Lessard 
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Piece of the action 


Concordia now owns a fragment 
of the meteorite which landed in 
rural Québec over the summer. 
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NEXT ISSUE: 
NOVEMBER 24 


Concoriia Geciosy student Russell Hertaub examines a rock with 
the help of a Geiger counter as youngster Todd Griffiths helps out. 
They were at the annual science and engineering fair in Pointe Claire. 
(See story, page 10) 
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Shahrzad Mojab teaches Diversity With 


Dignity 


Stepping in to 
stop racism 





BY SAMAANA SIDDIQUI 





pplied Social Science Professor 
Shahrzad Mojab doesn’t believe 
anyone is born racist. 

“We are taught racism; therefore, 
we can unlearn it,” said Mojab, who 
teaches a course titled Diversity with 
Dignity: Anti-Racism Education 
and Initiatives. The six-credit elec- 
tive course, Concordia’s first, shows 
students how to intervene in situa- 
tions of discrimination. 

Catherine Tellides, a first-year 
APSS student who is taking the course 
this semester, said that active interven- 
tion is rare. “It’s something I think 
hasn't been done enough,” she said. 

Mojab uses reading material from 
various sources, including videos and 
discussions, plus her own personal 
experience. 


Uses anecdotes 

“One of the things I always tell my 
students when I start is that I’m 
never short of anecdotes,” said 
Mojab, who was born in Iran and 
came to Canada in 1986. “My daily 
life is an example of the life of many 
other women and minorities.” 

Mojab said some of her own col- 
leagues have made negative com- 
ments about her Iranian background. 
“As soon as they find out I’m from 
Iran, they will shift the whole discus- 
sion and ask me questions like, ‘So 
how do you enjoy your freedom?’ or 
‘You must really experience culture- 
shock.” Mojab finds that her open- 
ness about her own encounters with 





Shahrzad Mojab 
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racism inspires other students to do 
the same. 

There are ways to fight against 
racism, she maintains. 

“It is as simple as writing a letter to 
the editor about an editorial which 
has a racist tone, or reporting which 
is discriminatory,” she said. “Some of 
the students have done this on their 
own as a result of the course.” 

Shan Rampesaud is a second-year 
APSS student who took the course 
this summer. “It awakened different 
feelings in me. By hearing different 
people’s stories, you see how painful 
racism is.” 

Other students said they learned 
to empathize with victims of racism, 
even though they themselves were 
not members of a visible minority. 
Fran Bembridge, a second-year Biol- 
ogy student, identifies with people 
who are treated differently. “As a 
single mother,” she said, “there are a 
lot of rights I don’t get.” 

By the time the course ends next 
April, Mojab hopes to have developed 
a handbook to aid in designing an 
anti-racism programme based on the 
students’ observations and experiences. 

Before coming to Concordia, 
Mojab was the Employment and 
Educational Equity Co-ordinator 
and a professor of sociology at the 
University of Windsor in Ontario. 
She has a doctorate in Educational 
Policy Studies from the University 
of Illinois. # 


Advisory Search 
Committee For Dean 





Faculty of Commerce and Administration 


The Advisory Search Committee for the Dean of Commerce and Administration has prepared a short list of 
three candidates for the above position and seeks feedback from the community in the fashion prescribed by 
the policy governing search committees. 


The three candidates, listed in alphabetical order, are: 


Dr. Mohsen Anvari 


A Professor in Concordia’s Department of Finance since 1988, Dr. Anvari received his PhD from Case 
Western Reserve University in Ohio in 1977. After several years in the private sector, he began his academic 
career in 1977 in Concordia’s Department of DSc & MIS. He was Chair of the Finance Department from 
1988 to 1990 and Graduate Programme Director of the MBA Programme in 1978-1979. 

Dr. Abolhassan Jalilvand 
Dr. Jalilvand is currently a Professor of Finance and is in his second mandate as Chair of Concordia’s 
Finance Department, a position he assumed in 1990. He received his PhD in Finance from the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill in 1981 and began his academic career that same year at Concordia’s Depart- 


ment of Finance. 


Dr. Farhad Simyar 


Dr. Simyar has been a Professor of Accountancy at Concordia since 1987 and served as Chair of the Accoun- 


tancy Department from 1987 to 1993. After several years in the private sector, he started teaching in 1971 at 


the University of Southern California, where he received his PhD in Business Administration in 1975. 


Written comments about the candidates will be considered by the Committee providing they are signed and 
received by November 30th, 1994. They should be sent to the Chair of the Commerce and Administration 
Dean Advisory Search Committee, Office of the Secretary-General, BC-128. 
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Feng Liu is impatient for business to take up the challenge 


Better late than never: 
Canada-China trade 


BY MATTHEW KERBY 


ng Liu thinks that trade 

between Canada and China 

could be greater still if Canadian 
businesses were less cautious. 

Last week Prime Minister Jean 
Chrétien, nine provincial premiers, 
two territory leaders and 375 busi- 
ness leaders — the largest trade dele- 
gation ever mounted by the 
Canadian government — were in 
China, signing more than $8 billion 
worth of contracts. 

“It’s a good beginning,” Liu said, 
“even if it is a little bit late.” 

Liu was born in Hunan province 
and did an undergraduate degree in 
civil engineering and a Master’s in 
industrial management at Tianjin 
University near Beijing. He came to 
Montréal with his wife and six-year- 
old daughter in 1989 to do his doc- 
torate in Finance at Concordia. 

“Canada is a big country, and 
businesses here think they have an 
established market just to the south 
with the United States and Mexico,” 
Liu said. “They think that they don’t 
have to worry about their markets. If 
they go to China, it’s a risk.” 

But that risk could be reduced if 
Canadian business people took the 
trouble to learn about Chinese finan- 
cial and economic conditions. 


CoNCORDIA’S THURSDAY REPORT 


“Canada is a multicultural country, 
in some senses, it is better than the 
United States. There are a lot of 
Chinese people here, so why not use 
them as a resource?” Liu said. 
“When the Americans hear about 
something, they go to China to 
investigate. Here, businesses are very 
slow to move.” 

Until 1990, China accounted for 
only 0.31 per cent of Canada’s total 
foreign investment. In 1993, Chi- 
nese exports to Canada totaled $3.08 
billion, whereas Canada exported 
only $1.68 billion in goods to China. 

Although Premier Jacques 
Parizeau did not go to China with 
the prime minister last week, Liu 
notes that Québec is now keen. Five 
delegations from several Chinese 
provinces and the Chinese ministry 
of communications met with Québec 
government and business leaders last 
month to sign agreements. 

But is it enough? The market is 
huge — China’s population is now 
1.2 billion and climbing — and in 
many areas, industries are starting 
from scratch. 

“Like insurance! Up until a few 
years ago we did not have it,” Liu 
exclaimed. “Real estate, if you go 
back five years, was zero; it did not 
exist. This vast country only devel- 
oped businesses like that two years 
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Feng Liu 


ago, so imagine how big the market 
is.” 

Liu, who teaches part-time in the 
Department of Finance, thinks that 
our economies compliment each 
other. China consumes a vast 
amount of wheat and needs more 
agricultural products and pulp and 
paper. Similarly, China needs Cana- 
da’s telecommunication and mining 
technology. 

Liu expects to graduate next 


spring. 9» 


CITEC promotes local industry, transfers of research 


No park like it 





BY ALLAN KUNIGIS 


ennis Senik is a part-time 

Concordia Marketing profes- 
sor, a chemical engineer and an 
MBA. His main goal these days is to 
forge closer links between university 
researchers and the firms that need 
their expertise. 

“We have this tremendous asset in 
Montréal — eight institutions 
(including affiliated schools such as 
the Ecole Polytechnique and Hautes 
Etudes Commerciales) doing $300 
million in research annually,” Senik 
said. “If these universities were a pri- 
vate-sector company, they’d be 
among the top five in Canada in 
R&D [research and development] 
spending.” 

Senik is Director of Aerospace 
and University Relations for the 
Centre d’initiative technologique de 
Montréal (CITEC), a non-profit 
organization involving the federal 
and provincial governments, Mon- 
tréal and Ville-St. Laurent, four area 
universities and more than 500 pri- 
vate-sector companies. Its goal is to 
promote the long-term economic 
growth of the Montréal region by 
building a framework that stimulates 
employment for graduates. 

Last spring CITEC established its 
base at Technoparc Montréal Met- 
ropolitain, a 30-million-square-foot 


Dennis Senik at CITEC site. 





research park in Ville St-Laurent. 

“There are 350 technoparks in 
Europe and North America, but 
there’s no other park like this in 
Canada,” Senik said. 

The technopark’s first confirmed 
tenant, Astra Pharma Inc., a division 
of AB Astra of Sweden, plans to 
build a $33-million research facility 
which will employ 70 researchers by 
next spring. “It’s Astra’s first-ever 
research centre outside Sweden,” said 
Senik. “They were attracted by the 
linkage with university researchers.” 

Senik has also begun to establish 
university-industry technology- 
transfer forums. In a pilot project, 
Canadian Marconi identified 14 
areas where it could benefit from 
university R&D expertise. A list of 
50 key university researchers was 
compiled, and a day-long conference 
was held to talk about research activ- 
ities and goals in areas of common 
interest. Now Canadian Marconi has 
appointed a director of university 
liaison. 

Both sides benefit from this kind 
of exchange, Senik said. “More than 
ever, companies need innovative 
ideas, and more than ever, universi- 
ties need funding. Every year, the 
Montréal-area universities graduate 
30,000 talented people. Meanwhile, 
600 firms in the area are spending 
$1 billion annually in research.” 
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As an example of university/indus- 
try co-operation, Senik points to the 
close relationship that has developed 
between Concordia Mechanical 
Engineering Professor Wagdi 
Habashi and Pratt and Whitney 
Canada. Habashi applies complex 
mathematical models on supercom- 
puters. “By simulating on the super- 
computer how a jet engine will work, 
Pratt and Whitney can cut down the 
number of prototypes needed, speed 
up the R&D process, and save a lot 
of money,” Senik explained. 

Senik is working with Professor 
Stanley Kubina, Concordia’s Associ- 
ate Dean, Strategic Planning, of 
Engineering and Computer Science, 
to help refocus appropriate thesis 
work on the space industry. 
“We have incredible energy and tal- 
ent going into thesis work, but so 
much of it is devoted to pure 
research, largely isolated from indus- 
try,” Senik said. 

Meanwhile, Senik’s first-year 
Marketing class has been working on 
a project of its own: designing a full- 
page advertisement to attract more 
tenants to CITEC. Senik is offering 
modest cash prizes as an incentive, 
and plans to hold an award presenta- 
tion, with CITEC president Laurent 
Nadeau and Astral president Per 
From as guests of honour. » 
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NEws 


COMPILED BY BARBARA BLACK 


Concordia faculty, staff and alumni/a pop up in the media more 
often than you might think! 


Interim Rector Charles L. Bertrand served with seven other heads 
of Québec universities on the jury which chose La Presse’s Person- 
alité de l’année, the newspaper reported recently. 


Concordia’s Cinema Department received outstanding praise in a 
recent feature in The Gazette. Chair Peter Rist told Bill Brownstein 
that he is being deluged with applications to the three-year pro- 
gramme. 


The Canadian Medical Association Journal published a three-page 
article on Concordia’s ground-breaking interdisciplinary course, 
AIDS/HIV: Cultural, Social and Scientific Aspects of the Pandemic. 
The article quoted Tom Waugh (Cinema), Fran Shaver (Sociology 
and Anthropology) and Emily Paradis (Women's Centre), all initia- 
tors of the course. 


Balbir Sahni (Economics) was interviewed by Canadian Press 
about blossoming investment opportunities in India. Currently doing 
research on the Indian economy which is funded by agencies in 
both countries, Sahni was speaking at a seminar hosted by the 
Conference Board of Canada. The article was printed in Edmonton, 
Calgary, Guelph, Kingston, Ottawa, Victoria, Halifax, Charlottetown 
and Montréal. 


A photo of a smiling Sean McEvenue (Theological Studies) and sev- 
eral students and graduates graced a recent front page of the Mon- 
tréal Catholic Times, over the headline “Theology programs 
‘superb.’” The quotation is from a external examiner, one of two 
who recently investigated the Department and gave it high praise. 
The Department has its roots in the former Jesuit-run Loyola College. 


Corinne Jetté (Advisor to the Dean, Communication and Equity 
Affairs, Engineering and Computer Science) was interviewed about 
Concordia’s summer programme to encourage First Nations students 
to enter the sciences and engineering for the cover article of Octo- 
ber's Sommaire magazine, published by the Ordre des ingénieurs du 
Québec. 


David Waldman (Management) was quoted in a column by The 
Gazette's Jay Bryan, reprinted in The Ottawa Citizen, about the 
influence of higher education on women’s pay scales. Figures indi- 
cate that well-educated women won't stand for double-standard 
salaries. 


Karen Antaki, curator of our Leonard and Bina Ellen Art Gallery, 
was quoted in a glowing Gazette review of the recent show, /n 
Habitable Places/Espaces (in)habitable. She talked about the symbi- 
otic relationship between our built environment and ourselves, an 
idea that was at the heart of the exhibit. It was also the lead item in 
the art review column of Le Devoir. 


Claude Bédard (Centre for Building Studies) was interviewed for a 
major pre-municipal election article in The Gazette about the cities’ 
crumbling infrastructure. He said that even billions of dollars won't 
make much difference if municipal authorities don't commit them- 
selves to regular inspection and maintenance. 


David Howes and Anthony Synnott (Sociology and Anthropology) 
and colleague Constance Classen were quoted in a Gazette article 
about aromachology, or research into our sense of smell. It was 
reprinted in Calgary and Edmonton. The three scholars wrote an 
intriguing book called Aroma: The Cultural History of Smell. 


Billy MacLellan, a first-year Theatre Performance student from 
Cape Breton, got into the Cape Breton Post this fall when he came 
back from Hong Kong with Concordia’s production of Anne of Green 
Gables. Billy played Gilbert, Anne’s classmate and chief admirer. 


Priscilla David and André Gagnon, both from Counselling and 
Development (Student Services) have both been interviewed 
recently, David, who has a doctoral degree, on CFCF's open-line 
Montreal AM Live about networking and finding jobs in the ‘90s, 
and Gagnon on CBC's Newswatch on job-search strategies 
for “boomerangers” — graduates who return home because of 
unemployment. 
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Concordia’s Thursday Report is interested in your letters, opinions and comments. Letters to the Editor are published at the Editor's discretion. They must be signed, include a phone number, and 
be delivered to the CTR office (BC-117/1463 Bishop St.) in person, by fax (514-848-2814) or mail by 9 a.m. on the Friday prior to publication. If at all possible, please submit the text on 
computer diskette. Limit your letter to 500 words. The Editor reserves the right to edit for space considerations, although the utmost care will be taken to preserve the core of the writer's argument. As 
published in CTR Sept. 17/92 and Feb. 13/92 (and subsequently approved by CTR’: editorial board), letters disparaging the behaviour or decisions taken by an individual which are not of a public 
nature, letters quoting exchanges between two or more parties in private conversation or personal correspondence, and letters venting an opinion about the integrity of colleagues will not be 
published. Whenever time allows, the writer may be contacted by phone or mail to rework the letter, with an explanation as to why it was not accepted. 








Salaries policy 
indefensible: Goyal 


Recently, CUFA [the Concordia 
University Faculty Association] pub- 
lished details of salaries and bene- 
fits which are currently being paid to 
senior administrators at Concordia. 

Personally, | have no problem 
with the salaries and benefits being 
enjoyed by our senior administrators 
during their term of office. However, 
| have tried my best to find the logic 
behind paying them the same salary 
when these administrators return to 
academic life. 

| have a strong feeling that the 
committee which recommends the 
salaries and benefits for senior 
administrators has once again made 
a serious error of judgement. This 
error, in my humble opinion, is more 
serious than the bonuses paid in the 
past to the senior administrators at 
Concordia. 

| have spoken to many faculty 
members about this issue, and all 
seem to share my view that the cur- 
rent policy is illogical and morally 
indefensible, and must be stopped 
immediately. 


S.K. Goyal 
Decision Sciences and M.1.S. 


Editor’s Note: 
See story opposite page. 


Fallacy of misplaced 
morality 


All members of Concordia’s faculty 
should be aware of an Academic Pri- 
orities Committee document entitled 
“Recommendations Concerning the 
Implementation of the Policy of Edu- 
cational Equity,” dated June 1, 1994. 


The premises of this document 
are three-fold: 


1) Persons coming to university 
are defined principally by their sec- 
ondary characteristics — “gender, 
race, ethnicity, language, sexual ori- 
entation, physical ability, age and 
religion;” 


2) Concordia University has been 
sorely remiss in promoting fair 
access for such students; and 


3) These criteria are to be im- 
posed, through ensuring proper 
“access and climate,” on academic 
departments, schools, programmes 
and curricula. 


The first premise, were it to be 
used as the basis for policy, threat- 
ens the academic and scholarly 
integrity of the University. Defining 
people only by a set of differentiat- 
ing elements, rather than by what 
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they share as human beings and as 
citizens, is demeaning to them. It 
promotes division and provinciality, 
and obscures the shared quest for 
universal truths which marks any 
institution worthy of the name “uni- 
versity” [Lat. universitas]. 

Secondly, Concordia has a well- 
earned reputation as “the people's 
university” precisely because, today 
as well as in its earlier guises (Sir 
George Williams and Loyola) it has 
been open to all comers, welcomed 
those excluded elsewhere, and been 
sensitive to all students’ needs. 

Thirdly, the document seeks to 
impose monitored “implementa- 
tion.” A designated “resource per- 
son” is called for in each “unit” to 
ensure that the “tenets of the policy 
are. . . upheld.” Responsibility for 
the policy is to be among the duties 
of the rector, vice-rector, deans and 
so on, who must, further, make an 
annual report, and are termed 
“accountable to Senate” for the pol- 
icy’s implementation. 

This, however well-intended, is top- 
down authoritarianism. It sounds like 
the Communist university systems, 
which were also replete with detailed 
documents defining from above what 
was right and good, and veiled threats 
insofar as “implementation” of the 
correct line was concerned. 

Who will define these perspec- 
tives? Who is going to enforce this 
policy? And what will the penalties 
of non-“implementation” be? 

What we have here is the fallacy 
of misplaced morality. No one, of 
course, wants arbitrarily to 
“exclude” anyone; nor has our Uni- 
versity done so. But our educational- 
equity enforcers have a strange 
penchant for the “implementation” 
of their vision. One is reminded by 
them of Rousseau, and of the old, 
dangerously attractive notion of 
“forcing people to be free.” 

To disagree with such high-mind- 
ed persons is not only to be wrong, 
but immoral. Precisely this priggish 
sense of self-righteousness, which 
draws on North American puri- 
tanism as much as on a residual aca- 
demic Stalinism, is what energizes 
and “empowers” the movement. 

One would have thought that with 
the recent, unlamented departures 
in our higher administration, this sort 
of thing was behind us. Since this is 
not the case, we must act now to 
take back control of our university, 
by demanding that our departments, 
programmes and Faculties discuss, 
and finally, reject, this unfortunate 
and dangerous document. 


Frederick Krantz 
History/Liberal Arts College 














An open letter from the Interim 
Rector and Vice-Chancellor 


As promised two months ago, I am releasing today the distribution of 
funds from the discretionary accounts controlled by the rector. 


Account T2-10-T213 

June 1, 1979 to September 30, 1994 

Total amount of funds in account: $4,644,863.09 
Transfer to Concordia Aid for 

Scholastic Activities $ 2,278,065.52 
Grant to Centre for Building Studies $ 219,480.38 
Research Allowance - Faculty $ 260,696.54 
Graduate Studies Fellowships $ 250,000.00 
Legal Studies project $ 147,000.00 
AIDS project $ 23,302.00 
Support for visiting scholar $ 17,713.38 
RESEA - Irish History $ 25,000.00 
Native research project $ 10,000.00 
Continuing Education support $ 40,000.00 
Support, Art Gallery $ 16,000.00 
Projects, $5,000 to $10,000 $ 54,876.71 
Projects under $5,000 $ 28,799.70 
Total Distribution of Funds $ 3,370,934.40 





Account Balance, September 30, 1994 $ 1,273,928.69 





Account T2-10-T200 
June 1, 1980 to September 30, 1994 


Total Amount of Funds in Account $ 1,895,437.67 















































Reallocation to S.I.S. Project $ 464,067.08 
Funding of new library $ 171,906.87 
Student emergency loans $ 125,000.00 
Middle East student emergency loans $ 70,000.00 
Chinese student emergency assistance $ 50,000.00 
Support for visiting scholar $ 60,723.92 
Concordia-Montréal 350th anniversary $ 40,000.00 
Purchase of text, Alecto Historical Edition $ 33,419.00 
Concert Hall opening $ 30,541.87 
Petition for gun control $ 33,807.21 
Video project $ 21,195.43 
Contribution to Salon d’étudiant de Paris $ 11,175.78 
Forum sur plein emploi $ 11,000.00 
Student Orientation $ 22,500.00 
Departing Chancellor ceremony $ 20,416.94 
Inauguration, Chair in Hindu Studies $ 10,242.05 
Start-up cost, Anthropology Telecourse $ 13,000.00 
Disruptive Study Group $ 12,500.00 
Multiculturalism Project $ 14,000.00 
Recycling Project $ 10,000.00 
Repairs for Loyola Chapel $ 15,000.00 
Concordia’s 20th Anniversary $ 17,000.00 
Projects, $5,000 to $10,000 $ 76,478.00 
Projects under $5,000 $ 82,598.57 
Total Distribution of Funds $ 1,416,572.72 





Account Balance, September 30, 1994 $ 478,864.95 





Charles Bertrand, Interim Rector 
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In Memoriam 


ecccccce 


William Shore 


Former Assistant Vice-Rector Bill 
Shore passed away on October 31 in 
British Columbia, where he had 
retired. He was 74. 

He reported to Graham Martin 
(Co-operative Institute), who was 
then Vice-Rector, Administration 
and Finance. Martin remembers 
him as “a very caring individual, 
and sensitive to people's needs. He 
always placed the students first.” 

Before his time at Concordia 
(1978-85), Mr. Shore was a principal 
in the Baldwin-Cartier School 
Board for over 20 years. 


Edma Ottolenghi 


Professor Edma Ottolenghi died 
on November 4 in Ottawa at the 
age of 86. She taught in the Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages and 
Linguistics from 1965 to 1973, when 
she retired. 
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Senior salaries 
policy under review 


BY BARBARA BLACK 





he Board of Governors is 

reviewing salary policy for senior 
administrators, -including a 20-year- 
old provision that allows senior 
administrators to maintain their 
administrative salaries when they 
return to teaching. 

The review was mentioned in a 
letter sent October 27 by Interim 
Vice-Rector Institutional Relations 
and Finance Hal Proppe to 
Concordia University Faculty Asso- 
ciation (CUFA) president William 
Knitter on behalf of Board of Gover- 
nors Chairman Reginald Groome. 

CUFA obtained data through the 
Access to Information Act which 
was used by Economics Professor 
Morton Stelcner to analyze senior 
administrators’ salaries relative to 
faculty salaries at Concordia. He 
published his results and reflections 
on them in the October issue of 
CUFA News. 

In the article, he made two main 
points: that senior administrators’ 
salaries since 1992 have increased 
out of all proportion to the increases 
granted to members of the CUFA 
bargaining unit, and that the Univer- 
sity’s Board of Governors erred in 
February 1994 in reaffirming a policy 
of maintaining the administrative 
salaries of those who return to teach- 
ing. Stelener added, however, that 


Behaviour 
protocol 
extended 


An interim protocol to co-ordinate 
response to disruptive, threatening 
and violent behaviour has been 
invoked several times since it was 
implemented at the University last 
February. 

According to the protocol, a team 
of experts intervenes in a situation of 
disruptive behaviour. Membership on 
the team may vary, but it always 
includes the directors of Security and 
Health Services and the administra- 
tors responsible for the people affect- 
ed by the incident. 

Co-ordinator Sally Spilhaus, who is 
also Sexual Harassment Officer, has 
logged 49 reports since the protocol 
went into effect. Most of these inci- 
dents or situations were relatively 
minor, and merely needed expert 
advice to head off a crisis. 

Only one incident required the 
intervention of the full team, and 
Spilhaus said she was satisfied with 
its outcome, particularly with the co- 
operation achieved among University 
members. 

Having only one telephone number 
to call — 4857 — has clarified things, 
she said, and made it easier for peo- 
ple to seek help. 

Interim Rector Charles Bertrand 
has extended the trial period for the 
protocol. While it is working well, he 
said in a memo to unit and depart- 


current salary levels for senior 
administrators are not, in them- 
selves, out of line. 

According to Proppe, the policy 
was administered on an ad hoc basis, 
and not all administrators who 
returned to teaching during the past 
two decades retained their adminis- 
trative salary. The belief was that in 
periods of high inflation, faculty 
salaries would catch up fairly quickly 
to administrative salaries frozen at 
the level attained when administra- 
tors left office. Critics argue that 
logic no longer applies in less infla- 
tionary times. 

In his response to Stelcner, 
Proppe pointed to what he charac- 
terized as errors in the analysis. For 
example, he said, Stelcner had over- 
looked the fact that when they are 
hired to be senior administrators, 
faculty members may already be 
earning considerable stipends above 
their base teaching salaries for per- 
forming administrative duties within 
their Faculty, so their latest jump in 
pay might be relatively small. 

Moreover, if a faculty member 


were hired to an administrative posi- 


tion that automatically carried with 
it a higher salary, it was misleading 
for Stelcner to compare’ this jump in 
pay to the increases faculty received 
over the same time period. The two 
cases are not comparable. 
Additional Reporting by KJW 


ment heads, he feels it needs further 
testing. 

Spilhaus hopes that people will 
seek advice before situations get out 
of hand — especially when you sus- 
pect that you are dealing with some- 
one with a mental health problem. 
“We can give you tips on how to set 
limits.” 

- BB 


Bui, Lipke to 
attend integrity 
conference 


Associate Vice-Rector Academic 
(Research) Tien Bui and Associate 
Dean of Fine Arts (Research) Kathryn 
Lipke will travel to Toronto late this 
month ta represent Concordia at a 
national conference on integrity in 
research and scholarship. 

It is the first in a series of moves by 
the three federal granting councils to 
deal with issues of concern to Cana- 
da’s research community. The Associ- 
ation of Universities and Colleges of 
Canada is also involved in planning the 
event, scheduled for November 29 and 
30. Attendance is by invitation only. 

Conference organizers will exam- 
ine the factors that affect 
researchers’ ethical performance, 
and the roles and responsibilities of 
all the various players in the research 
community. 

- BB 
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The Concordia University Support Services Union (CUSSU) made history on November 4, when its represen- 
tatives signed a first collective agreement with the University. 
The bargaining unit covers approximately 500 full-time permanent employees, and contract employees who have 
been hired for six months or more. The union applied for accreditation in November 1990 and was accredited in 
December 1991. Negotiations got under way in earnest the following May, but hit a snag. In the fall of 1992, after 
18 sessions, CUSSU applied for and got, conciliation. Agreement in principle was reached on June 22, 1994, at 


the forty-fourth conciliation session. 


The contract runs until November 1997. Above, Berthiaume and Interim Rector Charles Bertrand shake on it. 


Open meeting with the Interim Rector 


Faculty air views on 
controversial issues: 


BY LAURIE ZACK 


culty shared their concerns 
with Interim Rector Charles 
Bertrand at a two-hour open meet- 
ing last Thursday in the downtown 
Faculty Club. 

In his initial remarks to a group of 
about 60, Bertrand announced that 
although he is not running for Rec- 
tor, he is a candidate for the post of 
Vice-Rector, Academic. 

There was heated discussion on 
the proposed “Recommendations 
Concerning the Implementation of 
the Policy on Educational Equity,” 
currently making the rounds of Fac- 
ulty Councils and slated to be dis- 
cussed at Senate. 

Characterized by some as unset- 
tling and dangerous, the document 
was roundly criticized, and fears 
about implementing the proposals at 
the expense of academic freedom 
were raised. (See Letters, page 4.) 
Several people called for the outright 
withdrawal of the document. 

Professor Marilyn Taylor (Applied 
Soeial Science), however, rose to 
deny that Concordia is a leader in 
gender equality. In our proportion of 
female faculty, we fall behind others, 
such as the Université de Québec a 
Montréal (UQAM). “There is a 
huge dropout rate among women 
students, who do not share the same 
sense of inclusion and entitlement as 
men,” she said. “Concordia must 
look at what is happening in the 


classroom. This does not call acade- 
mic freedom into question.” 

There was near-unanimity on the 
importance of avoiding coercion in 


dealing with the equity issue. 


Commerce poll raised 

Bertrand was asked why a recent 
“feedback survey” of Faculty of Com- 
merce and Administration adminis- 
trators was impeded and if the 
Faculty Council has the power to ini- 
tiate such a survey without the 
approval of the senior administration. 

Bertrand replied that he welcomed 
appraisals of administrators, but that 
Senate should set up a common eval- 
uation process for all Faculties. He 
explained that there were serious 
legal concerns about publishing the 
Commerce poll, but he agreed to 
raise the issue of periodic evaluation 
of senior administrators at Senate. 

Another issue raised by faculty 
was the lack of physical space for fac- 
ulty (and staff) to get together on an 
informal basis. Bertrand promised to 
look into the cost of keeping both 
campus faculty lounges open from 9 
a.m. to 7 p.m. 

Asked about the state of 
Concordia’s reputation and image, 
Bertrand was upbeat. He pointed to 
wide media coverage of the recent 
convocation ceremonyand the posi- 
tive reaction to Concordia that he 


‘has observed at meetings with other 


Québec rectors, at the installation of 
McGill University Chancellor 
Bernard Shapiro, at a special meet- 


ing of the Canadian Club that he 
attended, and at meetings with three 
Concordia alumni groups. 


Senior salaries 

The remuneration of senior 
administrators was also raised. 
Bertrand said that he knew nothing 
of the policy change initiated by the 
Board of Governors Senior Salaries 
Committee, and that these policy 
changes had never been presented to 
the Office of the Rector (which he 
attended as Vice-Rector, Services). 

Bertrand said that the Office 
of the Rector is formulating its 
own proposal, which will be present- 
ed to the Board’s Senior Salaries 
Committee. 

The public consultation compo- 
nent in the process for choosing new 
senior administrators came in for 
questions, too. Bertrand encouraged 
faculty to make known their desire 
for as open a process as possible, but 
cautioned that the Board only reluc- 
tantly accepted the principle of pub- 
lic consultation, and faculty should 
build on its successes as the first 
open process unfolds. 

The meeting ended with a vigor- 
ous exchange concerning the pro- 
posed code of ethics. Bertrand 
reiterated the urgent need for a code 
and announced that its final wording 
is being drafted by the steering com- 
mittee of Senate. 
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Theatre’s Kit Brennan captures National Playwriting Award 


Tiger's Heart 


leads the pack 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


heatre Professor Kit Brennan has 
led 160 competitors to win top 
stakes in the Canadian National Play- 
writing Competition. That means a 
$1,500 prize, an interview on CBC 
Stereo, a public reading, a week-long 
dramaturgical workshop and a profes- 
sional production of her play. 
Brennan, who has only been at 
Concordia since last year, is under- 
standably elated. She’s well seasoned 
in the theatre arts; an actress for 12 
years, she turned to writing because of 
a dearth of meaty roles, and Tiger's 
Heart is her “fourth or fifth” play. 
It shows. A historical drama 


PHOTO: JONAS PAPAURELIS 


Kit Brennan . 


inspired by a real-life character, it is 
confidently packed both with issues 
and with theatrical flourishes: gen- 
der-crossing, inter-racial relations, 
symbols and dream sequences — 
even a white tiger, whose casting is 
still being pondered by the director. 
Tiger's Heart is being readied for its 
first production in Ottawa by The 
Great Canadian Theatre Company, 
under Colin Taylor’s direction. 

At the centre of Tiger’s Heart is 
James Barry, a 19th-century Irish- 
born physician who was really a 
woman. While Barry actually spent 
several years in Montréal and died in 
her 70s in England, Brennan’s play is 
set in South Africa, where Barry also 





English Speakers Series in progress 


practised. From that point, Tiger’s 
Heart is pure invention. 

“Te taken a lot of risks with it,” 
Brennan said in an interview just 
before she went to Vancouver for the 
presentation of her prize. “I’ve always 
been fascinated by gender-bending. 
M. Butterfly [a Broadway hit about a 
long liaison in which one partner 
didn’t realize the other was also a man] 
fascinated me, especially stylistically.” 

The character of “the eccentric Dr. 
Barry,” as Charles Dickens called 
her, haunted Brennan from the first 
time she read about her in a book 
called Eminent Victorian Women. 
“It must have been a lonely life. But 
she wore extravagant uniforms and 
gloves, and a sword — there was 
even a story about a duel. She always 
had a dog; there was a succession of 
them, all white poodles except the 
last one, which was black, and all 
called Psyche.” 

The message of the play, which 
pits the reformer Barry in a desperate 
war of nerves against the administra- 
tor of the colony, is “about how 
power corrupts. Our ambition may 
exceed our capacity. Barry gets so 
caught up in succeeding in a man’s 
world. She was brave, but she should 
have been careful.” 

Brennan first wrote a screenplay 
about Barry, then the play, and she’s 
not finished with her yet. “I want to 
write a novel about her later years. 
She's still speaking to me in my head.” 

Brennan was born in Vancouver 
and grew up in Kingston, where she 
got her undergraduate degree at 
Queen’s University. She took a Mas- 
ter’s in Fine Arts (Playwriting) at the 
University of Alberta. The produc- 
tion of another of her plays, Magpie, 
caused something of a stir in Saska- 
toon recently. “It’s about a prairie 
housewife who meets a male dancer. 
Let’s say she has a rich fantasy life,” 
Brennan said with a smile. 

She’s delighted to be involved in 
the production of Tiger's Heart, and 
travels often to Ottawa to confer 
with the director. The play opens 
there February 22. 9 


Charles Foran, Andras Ungar, Sonja Skarstedt, Christopher Dewdney, Richard Sommer and Ed Pechter have already given 
readings or led discussions in this series. Here are the remaining scheduled events: 
November 28: A guest lecture by John Guillory, “Writing Without Reading: The Jurisdiction of Composition 

and Future of Literary Study.” 

December 7: Downtown Press presents a reading by poet John Asfour at 8 p.m. 


January 16: Neil Bissoondath talks about his controversial new book on multiculturalism. 
January 25: Elizabeth Hanson speaks about Shakespeare and pedagogy. 
February 6: Marcie Frank will give a departmental colloquium called “Gothic Regions” at 4 p.m. in LB-510. 
February 16: A reading by Beth Harvor. 
March 13: The Lahey Lecture will be given by Michael McKeon. The title is “Replacing Patrilineage: Thoughts on the 


Novel after its Origins.” 


More information will be available at the English Department offices (-2320 and -2340) closer to the dates of these talks. 





-BB 
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Henry Beissel, reading at Open House last month. 


Beissel wins German 
literary prize 


BY TRISH SNYDER 


| aca Professor Henry Beissel has been awarded a new literary prize in 
memory of German writer Walter Bauer. 

Beissel was chosen in recognition of his services to Bauer’s work and for his 
own literary oeuvre. He edited and translated two books of Bauer's poetry, The 
Price of Morning and A Different Sun, and became his literary executor after 
Bauer died in Toronto in 1976. 

A professor at Concordia since 1966, Beissel was an originator of the Uni- 
versity’s Creative Writing programme and has written more than 30 books, 
mostly of poetry and drama, notably a play, Inook and the Sun. His most recent 
collection of poems is Stones to Harvest. 

The 10,000-German mark prize, about $9,000 Canadian, was presented in 
Merseburg, Germany, on November 4, when Bauer would have turned 90. 
The cities of Merseburg and Leuna created the award, and the festivities 
included the opening of a Walter Bauer Bibliothek (public library). 

Beissel enjoyed taking another trip back to his homeland with his wife, but 
he was modest about the award ceremony: “I don’t care for this kind of thing, 
because it always seems as though I’m present at my own funeral.” He was also 
invited to speak at the Universities of Halle, Gottingen and Kassel during his 
two-week stay. 

Walter Bauer came to Canada from eastern Germany more than 25 years 
ago, taking refuge from the Nazi regime. After doing the usual jobs that fell to 
immigrants, he taught in the German department at the University of Toron- 
to and continued to write in German, including a novel called Fremd in 
Toronto (Stranger in Toronto) a poem called Nachtwachen eines Tellerwaschers 
(Night Vigils of a Dishwasher) and a historical biography called Folge Dem Pfeil 
(Follow the Arrow: Sieur de la Salle). His total output was over 60 books. 

Beissel met Bauer in the late 1950s when he was teaching English at 
Toronto, and the two became friends. Beissel, however, learned English flu- 
ently, and became a poet in his adopted language. 

Beissel shares the literary prize with a German librarian. 

“T find that because Walter had this double life, half of it lived in Germany 
and the second half in Canada, it’s really quite appropriate that the prize is 
being given to two people,” he said. @ 
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Biography celebrates early Canlit advocate | 
Groening wins 
OSPELL award for 
non-fiction 





BY CATHERINE LANGSTON 


ast Friday night, a delighted Laura Smyth 

Groening was handed QSPELL’s top 
award for non-fiction for her book, E.K. 
Brown: A Study in Conflict, published by the 
University of Toronto Press. 

QSPELL stands for the Quebec Society for 
the Promotion of English-Language Litera- 
ture. The annual awards ceremony was hosted 
once again this year by broadcaster Jon Kalina, 
and attended by virtually everyone in the small 
but intensely active local English-language lit- 
erary community. 

Winning brings prestige and a mini-explosion 
of publicity. Like any award that can be listed on 
the book jacket, it boosts the author’s sales, not 
only here but wherever the book is sold. 

The other two nominees in Groening’s catego- 
ry were In Search of Paradise: The Odyssey of an 
Italian Family, by Susan Gabori, and Insights, 
Discoveries, Surprises, by artist Ghitta Caiserman- 
Roth and psychoanalyst Rhoda Cohen. 

Now in her fifth year teaching English at 
Concordia, Groening said her book will appeal 
to anyone interested in Canadian literature and 
the development of its literary scholarship. 

Edward Killoran Brown (1905-1951) was a 
major Canadian critic of North American liter- 
ature in the 1930s and 40s. He was associated 
with the influential journals Canadian Forum 
and the University of Toronto Quarterly, and 
taught early and contemporary North Ameri- 


can literature in the universities when no else 
would. He helped to establish the reputations 
of such writers as Duncan Campbell Scott, 
Archibald Lampman, E.M. Forster and Willa 
Cather, and wrote and edited five books on 
Matthew Arnold alone. 


Forgotten figure 

Groening describes Brown as “a forgotten 
figure, crucial to the development of Canadian 
literature as we know it today.” In his time, no 
recognized body of Canadian literature existed 
in our universities: no curriculum, no graduate 
programmes. “Brown believed that a country’s 
evolution from colony to nation must be 
accompanied by the struggle to found and pro- 
mote an indigenous literary tradition,” Groen- 
ing says in her book. 

As critic and teacher, Groening herself 
encourages both academic and public interest 
in Canlit. The satisfaction she feels when 
teaching the Canadian Literature survey course 
is both personal and professional. Her students 
“come to understand their own culture in ways 
they didn’t before.” 

QSPELL’s book awards gala does this, too, 
said Jeanne Randle, the organization’s execu- 
tive secretary. “So many writers are not being 
publicized.” Literary events like QSPELL’s 
Books and Breakfast series are often sold out 
in advance. The awards night draws 300 
QSPELL members and other book-lovers. 
Thirty-seven books of fiction, non-fiction and 
poetry were entered this year. @ 





Successful literary magazine is edited 
by Concordia professors 


Matrix finds a 
new home 


BY PHIL MOSCOVITCH 


M™ has moved to Concordia. The liter- 
ary and cultural magazine, one of the 
highest-circulation publications of its kind in 
Canada, is now being edited by four Concordia 
Creative Writing professors. 

Robert Allen, editor-in-chief and poetry edi- 
tor, says that readers can look forward to a 
“more classical design. 

“Tr’'ll still look like a mass-market magazine, 
but it'll also vaguely suggest an art magazine. 
And of course, inside it'll suggest a literary 
journal.” 

Not many magazines look like Matrix or 
cover the same range of material, which 
includes non-fiction, poetry, prose, photogra- 
phy and artwork. The latest issue includes an 
interview with former Concordia writer-in-res- 
idence Neil Bissoondath, an essay on country 
music, and more poetry than before. It should 
be on the newsstands this week. 


Because the magazine is run by an editorial 
board (made up of Allen, P. Scott Lawrence, 
Linda Ghan, and Terence Byrnes,) the writing 
style will be varied. , 

“If I were an old-fashioned chief editor,” 
Allen said, “I could have arranged it so that 
more of it was my vision. But that’s not the 
way we're doing it.” 

Matrix was launched 20 years ago as a con- 
ventional literary journal published out of 
Champlain College in Lennoxville. It later 
moved to John Abbott College, where publish- 
er Linda Leith transformed it into a large-for- 
mat literary and cultural magazine. But after six 
years’ involvement, Leith wanted more time to 
work on her own writing. 

“I was looking for a home for the magazine 
where it would continue to flourish. There are 
very capable people at Concordia, and there are 
enough of them to keep it going and to make 
sure it thrives,” she said. 

Allen, who was a poetry editor with the orig- 
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Morley and Leo Kennedy 


Patricia Morley publishes biography of poet Leo Kennedy 


Life matters to 
busy retiree 


BY CATHERINE LANGSTON 


foe Emerita Patricia Morley, who 
retired from teaching English and Canadi- 
an Studies at Concordia in 1989, has been busy 
writing — 10 books in 25 years, as well as a 
stream of articles and book reviews. Her most 
recent book, As Though Life Mattered: Leo 
Kennedy’s Story, is an account of the Montréal 
poet’s often troubled life. 

It took Morley five years to write, but the 
entire process, from conception to publication, 
took 17 years. She met Leo Kennedy in 1977 
when his daughter-in-law, Patricia, who was in 
Morley’s Canadian literature class, brought 
him to class to speak to the students. Her 
curiosity and admiration were piqued by this 
self-made man, who had quit school after 
Grade 6 but went on to tutor himself in prose 
and literature. They became firm friends. 

It was Morley’s first attempt at a biography, 
and she bit hard. She netted facts and impressions 
from the fast-flowing stream of his memory, 
plunged into deep wells of archives, and cast for 
stories and old letters from his family and friends. 

A founding member of Concordia’s Simone 
de Beauvoir Institute in 1978, Morley taught 
there for 10 years, and is now a lifetime 
honorary fellow. 

Her current project stems from this interest 


inal Matrix back in the 1970s, said that pub- 
lishing the magazine, out of the University will 
provide valuable experience for graduate stu- 
dents in Creative Writing. They'll be able to 
read manuscripts, do some editing, and other- 
wise get hands-on experience with small-press 
publishing. At the same time, they'll have a 
close connection with markets for their writing. 

“Although we don’t intend to make it a 
house journal, I think it’s pretty normal for lit- 
eraty magazines to be sensitive to the needs of 
the writers who are around them. And for us, 
that means the graduate students in Creative 
Writing,” Allen said. 

Both Lawrence and Allen stressed that the 
magazine is being published by individuals at 
Concordia, and not by the University itself. 
The Faculty of Arts and Science and the Rec- 
tor’s Office have, however, helped out with 
over $1,000 in start-up funding. @ 
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in women’s issues. On a search for Japanese 
women writers, she found them as rare as snow 
in Tokyo. Post-war women novelists simply 
weren't being translated into English. 

Recognizing a literary opportunity, Morley 
flew to Japan in 1986 on a Social Science and 
Humanities Research Council of Canada 
(SSHRC) travel grant. Eight years and eight 
trips later, she is hard at work on The Mountain 
is Moving: Women Writers, Women’s Lives, 
Japan 1945-1995, which is expected to appear 
in the fall of 1996. She describes the book as 
“popular sociology.” Japanese society doesn’t 
accommodate the woman who wants it all. 

“It’s a hard world for talented, ambitious 
women,” she said. Young, more travelled Japanese 
women, however, say that things are changing. 
It was for all strong and resourceful Japanese 
women, perhaps, that the early 20th-century poet, 
Akiko Yosano, wrote her poem, “The Mountain 
is Moving,” whose title Morley borrowed. 

Morley misses teaching, but she keeps 
informed about women’s issues, and approaches 
her hobbies with the same intellectual curiosity 
and candid enthusiasm that she brings to her 
writing. She reviews paintings for the Manotick 
art association, and having taken University of 
Guelph correspondence courses in horticulture, 
gives advice at local gardening clinics. @ 


More BookEnds, next page 





Designer Marc Elias, a Creative Writing grad, 
with Editor-in-chief Robert Allen. 
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Honours keep coming for Gary Geddes. The Concordia Professor of English and Cre- 
ative Writing has been nominated for the Gabriela Mistral Inter-American Prize. The 
$30,000 (US) award, offered by the Organization of American States, is given in honour 
of a Chilean writer who won the Nobel Prize for Literature. Described by one reviewer 
as “Canada's best political poet,” Geddes has written and edited more than 30 books. 
He isn’t holding his breath about winning, he said, but “at the very least, | will bring my 
work and Canadian writing generally to the attention of a larger audience.” 


Political Science Professor Arthur Kroker has co-written Data Trash: The Theory of the 
Virtual Class with Michael Weinstein, a Professor of Political Philosophy at Purdue Uni- 
versity. This timely book explores the obsession with cyber-culture, as evidenced by 
the Internet. The virtual class, “fixated on digital technology as a source of salvation 
from the reality of a lonely culture and radical social disconnection from everyday life,” 
is populated by “would-be astronauts who never got the chance to go to the moon.” 
Data Trash will be published by St. Martin’s Press. 


Native playwright Tomson Highway will be Concordia’s next writer-in-residence. The 
accomplished author of The Rez Sisters and Dry Lips Oughta Move to Kapuskasing (he 
trained to be a concert pianist) will be on hand for aspiring writers next semester. Since 
external funding for writers-in-residence dried up several years ago, Concordia has 
maintained the project on a half-year basis. 


E. Annie Proulx, who won the Pulitzer Prize and the (U.S.) National Book Award this 
year for her novel The Shipping News, got an MA in History from Concordia in 1973, 
when she was known as Anne Lang. Proulx lives in New England, but The Shipping 
News is set in Newfoundland. 


Lewis Poteet (English) and Martin Stone are compiling a dictionary of jargon used in 
the aviation industry. So far, according to Jeff Heinrich’s business-travel column in The 
Gazette, they have 1,200 words and expressions. Poteet has already published collec- 
tions of Québec English and motorcycle slang. 


Mary di Michele (English) has published her first novel, Under My Skin, with Kingston- 
based Quarry Press. The professor was featured in a cover story in Eyetalian, a Toron- 
to-based cultural magazine. ; 


Henri Lustiger-Thaler (Sociology and Anthropology) and Daniel Salée (the School of 
Community and Public Affairs) have co-edited Artful Practices: The Political Economy of 
Everyday Life. The book examines how citizens are coping with the fierce competition 
over scarce resources. Published by Black Rose Books, the book is slated for release in 
December. 


Margie Mendell (the School of Community and Public Affairs) has co-edited a 
book, along with Klaus Nielsen, titled Europe: Central and East. The book studies the 
impact of the transition from communism on Eastern Europe and the former Soviet 
Union from socio-economic, political and cultural perspectives. It should be released 
next month. : 


Mary Vipond (History) has published a revised edition of her book, The Mass Media in 
Canada (James Lorimer). 





Anthony Synnott traces social side of our physical selves 


Body language 


BY JOANNE LATIMER 


mell is the most despised of our human 

senses, observes Anthropology Professor 
Anthony Synnott in his latest book, The Body 
Social: Symbolism, Self and Society. 

Insults and disparaging jokes about odour 
have been around since ancient times, and a 
multi-billion dollar health-care and cosmetic 
industry has arisen to counteract personal 
aroma. There is no specialized vocabulary for 
smell and no agreement about the categories of 
olfaction. What is foul to one may smell sweet 
to another. 

But what does “sweet” smell like? Professor 
Synnott shows how the meaning of odour (as 
well as other senses, gender, hair styles, con- 
cepts of beauty and of the body) is socially con- 
structed. Meaning, Synnott shows, is 
inextricably tied to memory, conditioned 
responses and personal history. 

The Body Social crosses cultural studies, soci- 
ology, psychology and anthropology in its quest 
to examine the strings that bind the human 
body and society. These strings have changed 
over time and geography. Beauty, for example, 
was once heralded as a sign of divinity, 
not heredity. 

There is an engaging latitude of topics and 
references in The Body Social — spanning 
misogyny in religion, workplace prejudice 
inherent in “looksism,” the political implica- 
tions of punk-rock hair fashion, and the privi- 
leging of blue as an eye colour. And blonds, of 
course, are assigned more fun. 

Chapter I of The Body Social is notable for 
its comprehensive outline of how the body has 
been regarded over the centuries. Conflicting 
Greek philosophies argue over the body’s status 
as the soul’s tomb, then Christians believe that 
the body is either a temple to celebrate or an 
enemy to flagellate. All counter-points within 
each era are explored. Outlined with equal 
attention to context are ideas on body-con- 
sciousness from the Renaissance, Descartes, 
Marx and Engels, Nietzsche, Hitler’s Aryan 
obsession, and Sartre’s existential angle on the 
body as self. 

The Body Social also acts as an anthology of 
gender history in its second chapter. This gen- 
eral survey of friends and foes of the women’s 
movement is comprehensive. Synnott quotes 
from the Bible, Tennyson, Martin Luther, 


Darwin, and Freud, to name a few, to help 
explain the grounding of gender dualism — or, 
how male and female have come to signify 
opposites. As the chronology continues, Syn- 
nott’s feminist sympathies become apparent, as 
in the conclusion’s opening line: “Gender, 
then, is not just a biological given but a struggle 
for power.” Or, the personal is political. 

“While writing the chapter on gender,” 
recalled Professor Synnott in an interview, “it 
became apparent that everyzhing is gendered — 
sight, smell, touch.” Professor Synnott started 
teaching Symbols, Rituals and the Body in the 
Sociology and Anthropology Department 12 
years ago, and has been writing articles for the 
past seven years that eventually came together 
in The Body Social. “The body was being under- 
valued in the field,” he explains. “Mainstream 
sociology and psychology have largely ignored 
the body, which carries unfixed meanings.” 

Professor Synnott’s new book, Aroma: The 
Cultural History of Smell, written with Professor 
David Howes of Concordia’s Sociology and 
Anthropology Department and Professor Con- 
stance Classen of the University of Toronto, is 
an expansion of Chapter Seven, “Smell.” It is a 
more in-depth analysis of the social/sexual pol- 
itics of odour. Look for Aroma (Routledge) 
sometime before Christmas. # 





Anthony Synnott 








California neuroscientist says our brains can make new connections 


New light shed on 


BY BRONWYN CHESTER 


Wwe V.S. Ramachandran refers to “illu- 
sions of body image,” he isn’t talking 
about those brought on by Calvin Klein ads. 
He’s referring to beliefs held by the brain that 
don’t correspond to a person’s physical reality, 
such as the limb that a person “feels” long after 
it has been amputated. 

In a lecture sponsored by Concordia’s Sci- 
ence College, the University of California neu- 
roscientist said that the brain is not as rigidly 
organized (an area in the brain for language, 
another for vision, etc.) as once believed. 
When someone loses an arm, for instance, part 
of the cerebral cortex stops receiving messages 
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from the arm. However, that area of the brain 
doesn’t become “dead,” said Ramachandran. 

Working with a man whose left arm was 
amputated, Ramachandran discovered the 
neural connections for the missing hand were 
“remapped” to the area of the cortex governing 
feeling in the lower left part of the knee. In a 
videotape, he showed that when he touched 
different parts of the man’s blindfolded face, 
the subject felt sensations in his “phantom 
hand.” When touched below the lip, for 
instance, the man felt his baby finger, above the 
lip, his index finger; when touched on the 
cheek, he felt his thumb, on the jaw, his 
knuckles. When touched on the forehead, 
however, he felt only his forehead. 

“The old dogma is not true. New neural 


phantom 


connections can emerge in the adult human 
brain,” said the professor, adding that remap- 
ping is also “modality specific.” In the same 
videotape, he showed how the subject could 
feel hot or cold in the various parts of his hand 
when Ramachandran applied swabs dipped in 
hot or cold water, and whether or not the swab 
was moved. 

The results of such observation may result in 
new therapies for treating pain in phantom 
limbs, said Ramachandran, describing an 
experiment he conducted with the same man, 
using mirrors and the movement of the right 
hand to trick the brain into believing that the 
left hand was there and could move. (The man 


experienced his phantom arm as paralyzed.) 
After three weeks of doing this exercise daily, 
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limbs 


the man phoned Ramachandran to say that his 
arm had gone, and only his fingers remained, 


_ coming out of his stump. 


Not seeing his arm in the mirror exercise had 
convinced the brain that the arm, and the pain 
in the elbow, were gone, explained the speaker. 
“The human brain is extraordinarily dynamic.” 

“For the first time in history, virtual medi- 
cine did a virtual amputation of a virtual limb 
using virtual reality,” Ramachandran joked, 
adding that the arthritic pain in the remaining 
fingers is still a mystery. 

The lecture was the first of the year in the 
Science College’s fifteenth annual series of talks 
aimed at disseminating the “culture of science” 
to the general public. # 


Enthusiastic response from packed hall at Place des Arts 


Clark, Barrett 
urge graduates to 
become world leaders 


BY KEN WHITTINGHAM 


Sern are probably better placed than 
any other people on the planet to tackle 
the economic, political and environmental 
challenges facing the world of the 21st century. 

That upbeat message was delivered last week 
by two of this country’s most passionate and 
influential opinion leaders to about 500 gradu- 
ates at Concordia’s fall convocation. 

In separate speeches at a colourful ceremony 
at Place des Arts, former Progressive Conserv- 
ative Prime Minister Joe Clark and Bank of 
Montreal Chairman and chief executive 
officer Matthew Barrett said that Canadians 
have the tools to succeed if they would only use 
them. 

Rather than dwell on gloomy economic fore- 
casts and fears of a post-separation Canada, 
both men said that young Canadians should 
look upon the last decade of this century as “one 
of the most promising periods in our history.” 

Canada is perfectly situated to take advan- 
tage of the change from a resource- to a knowl- 
edge-based economy, Barrett said, because “we 
already have the educational infrastructure 
essential to a knowledge-based society.” 

Added to that, “we are home to people from 
every corner of the globe, so we have the ability 
to deal with people everywhere with cultural 
sensitivity and in their own language. In an 
integrated global economy, diversity of back- 
ground, always an asset, becomes an enormous 
economic advantage. 

“T don’t know of a business of any standing 
that is not actively embracing diversity, and 
making a point of sharpening its skills to per- 
form in the international marketplace.” 

Both Barrett and Clark were given honorary 
doctor of laws degrees. 

Clark, the youngest Canadian ever elected 


High praise for 
Concordia 


Canada’s 21st prime minister and one of the 
country’s most respected business leaders both 
praised Concordia last week for contributing to a 
better quality of life at home and abroad. 

Bank of Montreal chairman and CEO Matthew 
Barrett said it was heartening that Canadians not 
only have a sound educational infrastructure, but 
are trying to improve education and training. 

“Many of our universities — Concordia among 
them — are providing, as you put it, ‘Real Educa- 
tion for the Real World’. And that includes a 
recognition that in an economy where skills can. 
become outdated in a few years, continuing edu- 
cation is imperative. 

“Concordia, of course, has been a Canadian 
leader in providing opportunities for people of all 
ages to acquire and upgrade their education.” 

Equally important, universities like Concordia 
are playing an increasingly important role in 
helping Canada adjust to the new world order by 
reaching out across international boundaries. 

“Not only are these universities centres of 
teaching and research, they are leading the way 


prime minister, reminded the audience that we 
have advantages “that are unique in this world” 
and the envy of most other countries. That 
being the case, “Do we reject the Canadian sys- 
tem, with its weaknesses that we know, and its 
strengths that the world knows — or do we 
build upon those undeniable Canadian 
strengths?” 

The world over, the most difficult public 
policy question is not about economics or con- 
stitutions, Clark said. “The real challenge of 
modern democracies is to deal with complexi- 
ty.” And what distinguishes Canada “is that we 
manage that complexity better than any other 
community one can name.” We may not be as 
good at it as we should be, he added, “but we 
are the model to which other societies look.” 

Frequently interrupted by applause from an 
appreciative audience, Clark said that “what is 
most admired about Canada is not our wealth, 
or our power, or even the freedom of our indi- 
vidual citizens, because other societies also have 
those qualities. 

“The extra quality in Canada is that consis- 
tently, we have found ways to bring differences 
together. Our federal system lets Québec be 
Québec and Alberta be Alberta.” It includes 
the concept of caring for others, exemplified by 
medicare, and the concept of sharing with oth- 
ers, exemplified by equalization. 

“That is what the United Nations sees when 
it judges Canada the best place in the world to 
live. That is what British economist Barbara 
Ward saw when she called Canada ‘the first 
international country.’ 

“That is the Canadian advantage — a practice 
of respect for differences, that works better here 
than anywhere else, and that allows distinct 
communities more freedom to be themselves. 

“It is far from perfect,” Clark said, “but it is 
an advantage to build upon.” # 


in building relationships with people and institu- 
tions in other countries. 

“Concordia provides a good example of that,” 
Barrett said. “I am thinking of the many links you 
have established with universities in other coun- 
tries, including the co-operative educational pro- 
grammes you have developed with universities in 
developing nations.” 

Remarking on the night courses he took at 
what was then Sir George Williams University, 
Barrett said he never dreamed that he would be 
invited back one day to receive an honorary 
degree. Still in his twenties then and a recent 
immigrant from Ireland, the courses helped 
launch a career that has taken him, at a very 
young age, to the tep of one of Canada’s largest 
financial institutions. 

Clark and Barrett both said they were touched 
by the honour which Concordia had given them. In 
introducing them, Chancellor Eric Molson 
described them as “visionary” and “charismatic.” 

He said that although Clark and Barrett have 
widely divergent backgrounds, they are “self- 
made men whose careers have been the embodi- 
ment of honesty, integrity and constancy.” 

-KIW 
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Winners of grants from the 1993-94 Seagram Fund for Academic Innovation were honoured two 
weeks ago at a reception at the Loyola Faculty Club. They are joined by (seated, far left) Guy 
Paquet, vice-president, corporate affairs, Joseph Seagram and Sons. 

The winners are: (from left to right, seated), Professors Nancy Belmore (TESL) and Sabine 
Bergler (Computer Science); Professors Mrugank Thakor (Marketing), (standing, left to right) 
Mohan Gopalakrishnan (Decision Science and MIS) and David Waldman (Management); doctoral 
student Lorrie Sippola, co-investigator on a team headed by Professors William Bukowski 
(Psychology) and Bette Chambers (Education); Science College student Sheena Thiel, co- 
investigator on the Belmore/Bergler team; Charles Bertrand, Interim Rector and Vice-Chancellor; 
Computer Science Professors Rajjan Shingal and Bipin Desai; and Biology Professors Patrick 
Gulick and Ragai Ibrahim. 
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The eyes have it: Nicola Castonguay, 6, and his brother Alexis, 10, tried out 
the Department of Communication Studies “eye-tracker,” which follows 
eye movement as the subject looks at the three dimensions of a holograph. 


Guadagni to 
yield offices, 
classroom 


The Guadagni Lounge, long 
reserved for the relaxation of stu- 
dents on the Loyola Campus, will 
make way for more serious concerns, 
in form of 30 faculty offices, a con- 
ference room and a classroom. 


The soaring, wood-adorned 
lounge at the top of the Central 
Building, was the original library of 
Loyola College, and had a later 
incarnation as a dormatory. 

It will have a second storey 
installed next summer. Heritage 
experts have been consulted, and the 
decor that gives the big space its 
character will be carefully preserved, 
promised space analyst Jane Needles. 
The Guadagni Lounge will move to 


11th year for popular West Island science fair 


Turning kids on to science 





BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


| Peo like we've got another tie,” 
second-year Aerospace student 
Brian Levy announced. Visitors to 
the 11th annual Expo Science exhi- 
bition were playing tic-tac-toe, so 
the tie was predictable. The surpris- 
ing part was that they were playing 
against a robot. 

“The machine has won a few 
games, but most of the games have 
been ties,” Levy said as he readied 
the robot arm for the next bout. “It 
hasn’t lost yet, but I’m sure it can be 
beaten.” 

Third-year Mechanical Engineer- 
ing student Guiseppe Lipardi, who 
wrote the PC software that told the 
robot arm how to play killer tic-tac- 
toe, explained that “the programme 
is not designed to win; it is designed 
not to lose. It plays defensively.” The 
challengers, most of them children, 
were not out for blood, anyway. 
They seemed happy to enjoy the 
novelty of man versus machine. 

If you want to teach people to love 
science, don’t trot out the textbooks. 
Instead, take a cue from Chemistry 
Professor Robert Pallen, organizer of 
last weekend’s event at Stewart Hall 
in Pointe Claire. 

Pallen has organized the event 
since 1984, when Nicole Lesold, 


a smaller space in the basement of 
the same building. 

Associate Vice-Rector Services 
(Student Life) Don Boisvert says 
that the basement is inappropriate 
for the classrooms that are there 
now, but well suited to a student 
lounge, because it’s easy to reach, 
close to the Dean of Students office, 
and big enough. The present lounge 
is “under-utilized, there’s no ques- 
tion about that.” 


assistant director for the West Island 
municipality's cultural services, asked 
him to put on a science exhibit. Pallen 
took the request and ran with it. 
“They hadn’t expected anything 
like this. I managed to get all the sci- 
ence departments, and some engi- 
neering and outside departments. 
And we've done it every year since.” 


Full representation 

True to form, every science 
department was represented in the 
show last weekend, including Geolo- 
gy, which showed off an expensive 
jet-black chunk of the meteorite 
which landed in a Québec farmer’s 
field earlier this year. (see p. 11) 

“We wanted people to be able to 
see what a meteorite looks like, 
instead of having it sit in some pri- 
vate collection, where most mete- 
orites end up,” third-year Geology 
student Russell Hartlaub said. 

As usual, children got a science 
primer, but no age group could avoid 
learning something. Concordia’s 
Environmental Health and Safety 
Office, with the Department of 
Chemistry and Biochemistry, set up 
a display warning parents and chil- 
dren about the pollutants lurking in 
ordinary household products. 

“T think that concern for the nat- 
ural environment has also led people 
to become more concerned with 


As for the name, that will proba- 
bly be preserved in the lounge’s new 
location. Franco Guadagni was a 
well-loved Loyola College teacher. 
An Italian immigrant, he was the 
College’s only Engineering professor 
from 1942 to 1959. 

The occupants of the new offices 
have not yet been assigned. 

This project addresses a critical 
shortage of space which is well 
known to most Concordians. In 


their own home environment,” 
Chemistry and Biochemistry Profes- 
sor Mary Baldwin said. “People want 
to know alternatives to hazardous 
products they use, such as baking 
soda instead of commercial cleaning 
products.” 


Globe in a box 

Among the most popular exhibits 
were the ones put on by the Physics 
Department, which included a tiny 
globe levitating in a box above 
the slogan, “Physics makes the world 
go around.” Mustafa Showleh, a lab 
instructor in the Department and an 
11-year veteran of the event, said 
that the flashy experiments possible 
in Physics are ideal for getting the 
kids excited about doing science 
themselves. 

“Teaching science to children is an 
art. It’s not easy. You can’t throw 
equations at them. You have to show 
science in action.” 

Showleh notices many of the same 
children coming back year after year, 
but the kids look familiar in another 
way as well. “I see myself in them. 
I used to go to shows like this, and 
to research labs, and I found the 
experiments amazing. 

The exhibition was organized as 
part of the annual La Quinzaine des 
Sciences. 


addition, there are severe budget 
restraints. On November 1, Vice- 
Rector Services Charles Bertrand put 
an embargo on new requests for 
additional space or renovations until 
the fall of 1995. Over the next 
months, his office will draw up a 
new policy and procedural guidelines 
to co-ordinate space requests and 
academic planning. 
- BB 


No regrets about Maclean's survey 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


Concordia University need have 
no regrets about not participating in 
this year’s survey of Canadian uni- 
versities by Maclean’s magazine, 
according to Director of Public 
Relations Ken Whittingham. 

This is the fourth year that 
Maclean’s has published a special 
universities edition. The first three 
editions generated so much discon- 
tent that 15 institutions, including all 
of Québec’s francophone universi- 
ties, boycotted the survey this year. 

Maclean’s published a page on the 
dissenters in this year’s issue (“The 
No-Shows Report”), and re-ran 
those universities’ rankings from last 
year. Concordia placed 12 — sec- 
ond-last — in its category of “com- 
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prehensive” institutions. The rank- 
ings in that category this year were 
the University of Victoria and 
Waterloo University (tied for first 
place), followed by Simon Fraser, 
Guelph, York, New Brunswick and 
Windsor Universities. 

For the first time in the short his- 
tory of the survey, McGill University 
was displaced from its lead in the 
“medical/doctoral” category, by the 
University of Toronto, which was 
rated first, and Queen’s University. 

Whittingham said that the 
Maclean’s survey is unsatisfactory and 
unfair for a number of reasons. 

It penalizes non-traditional insti- 
tutions like Concordia by giving 
undue ranking to student services 
such as residences and athletic fund- 
ing. Universities with a very short 
history of alumni activity, like 


Concordia, are also at a disadvantage. 

There are aspects to studying at 
Concordia that aren’t given full 
value. Montréal’s special ambience 
— a major come-on for some — can 
be sampled just as well at Concordia 
as at McGill. And, as Whittingham 
pointed out, “our library holdings 
may be weak, but all the university 
students in Montréal have access to 


all of the libraries.” 


Weird rankings 

The methodology used by 
Maclean’s has produced some weird 
rankings. Francophone universities are 
particularly incensed to find them- 
selves toward the bottom of the lists, 
when they often represent the highest 
standard for their constituency. 

Most important, Whittingham 
said, the survey still takes a global 
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view of a university's attractiveness, 
while it is obvious that students take 
a very programme-specific view. All 
universities have their strengths and 
weaknesses, and students are much 
less concerned with the overall repu- 
tation of an institution than they are 
with the quality of the programme 
they have chosen to take. 

The Association of Universities 
and Colleges of Canada was so criti- 
cal of the magazine’s methodology 
that it recommended this year that 
its members opt out. 

“Our colleagues at U.S. universi- 
ties and colleges say that these rank- 
ings in national magazines do 
generate more inquiries to the top- 
rated universities — but they do not 
pay off in increased admissions,” 
Whittingham said. In addition, the 
whole notion of Canadian rankings 


is moot. The range in quality 
between universities is much less 
dramatic in Canada than in the U.S., 
and a high proportion of Canadian 
students go to their “neighborhood” 
university in order to be able to live 
at home. 

“Canadians don’t need Maclean’s 
to tell them which are the most pres- 
tigious universities in the country,” 
Whittingham said. “They know 
already.” 

On a purely practical level, Whit- 
tingham said that the cost alone of 
amassing data for Maclean’s is an irri- 
tant. “Why should we spend 
between $10,000 and $15,000 
(mostly in salaried time) putting 
together information for a profit- 
making enterprise, when it’s already 
available, though not they way they 
want it presented?” @ 


A piece of 
meteorite is 
ours 


O: June 14, 1994, at about 8 
o’clock in the evening, thou- 
sands of people in Ontario, Québec 
and the northern U.S. saw a spectac- 
ular fireball streak across the sky, and 
heard a very loud sonic boom. Some 
10 to 20 kilometres above the 
Earth’s surface, the meteor exploded, 
showering fragments over southern 
Québec. 

Witnesses had just seen the St. 
Robert meteorite shower, so called 
because fragments were found by 
farmers in St.-Robert de Sorel, east 
of Montréal, and verified by the 
Geological Survey of Canada. Hun- 
dreds of fragments are believed to 
have fallen, but only about 20 have 
so far been recovered. 


Fragments worth $15,000 
Six meteorite fragments retrieved 
by St. Robert resident Pierre Sas- 
seville were acquired by a consortium 
of Québec universities for $15,000, 
and the exchange of cheque and 
fragments took place at the Univer- 
sité de Montréal on November 1. 
The participating universities are 
McGill, the Montréal and Chicouti- 
mi branches of the Université du 
Québec, Université Laval, Ecole 
Polytechnique, as well as Concordia. 
Professor Kalyan Mukherji, chair 





they were still highly motivated to 
obtain the drugs. 

“Our view of addicts is changing. 
The fear of withdrawal symptoms is 
significant, but it is not necessary to 
promote drug-taking. And reward 
alone is sufficient to promote it.” 

Devine’s work also sheds light on 
several neurological disorders. Devine 
compares the systems of the brain 
that he studies to electrical wiring, 
and emphasizes the importance of 
determining how they interact. 

“By describing these interactions in 
the brain, I'm picking apart how that 
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Left to right: farmer Pierre Sasseville, Concordia Professor Kalyan Mukherji 
and Michel Bouchard of the Université de Montréal. 


of the Department of Geology, 
which contributed $1,000, said that 
since one of the largest fragments 
(the one on display at Concordia’s 
Open House last month) will be on 
permanent display at Québec City’s 
natural history museum, only five 
fragments remain to be distributed 
among seven institutions. The 
method of sharing has not yet been 
worked out — one fragment may be 
sliced up — but Concordia is not 
likely to have a large specimen, 
because active research in that field is 
not going on here at the moment. 
Meteorites have been an invaluable 
source of information about outer 
space for centuries before space travel. 
Because most meteorites date from 
the origin of the Earth, 4.6 billion 
years ago, they provide clues about 


circuitry is wired together. It is that 
circuitry which is destroyed in 
Parkinson’s and Huntington’s dis- 
eases, and we believe that that system 
is dysfunctional in schizophrenia and 
a lot of other psychiatric disorders.” 

“We have a limited understanding 
of these disorders because we don’t 
know how the brain is wired togeth- 
er; how opioids communicate with 
dopamine, for example. By examin- 
ing how it is wired together, we may 
come to understand what happens 
when part of that wiring is damaged, 
as with Parkinson’s and the other 
disorders.” 

Devine said that his research 
choices were prompted by the clini- 
cal work he did before coming back 
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the nature and origin of our solar sys- 
tem and the interior of planets. 

The St.-Robert event is rare, 
according to experts at Natural 
Resources Canada. The fall yielded a 
number of scientifically valuable 
fragments that were recovered within 
hours or days of landing. The recov- 
ery and analyses of the first fragment 
recovered, by farmer Stéphane Forci- 
er and his brother Serge, may be the 
quickest ever recorded. Within 68 
hours of recovery, it was in the Bat- 
telle laboratory in Richland, Wash.., 
to measure short-lived cosmically 
induced changes in its chemistry. 

The Forcier family received 
$10,000 for their fragment, which is 
now part of the National Meteorite 
Collection of Canada. 


to school. He specialized in working 
with intellectually handicapped chil- 
dren, who felt compelled to mutilate 
themselves, some to the point where 
it threatened their lives. 

“This [self-mutilation] is clearly a 
neurological disorder. I studied the 
problem extensively, and came to the 
conclusion that we are not ready to 
explain this disorder because of our 
lack of knowledge about the brain. 
We need to do the basic research first. 
So that’s what I’m working on now.” 

Devine is currently doing research 
on molecular neurobiology to exam- 
ine the genetic control of the parts of 
the brain he studied for his thesis. 
His fellowship is funded by Le Fond 
de recherches en santé du Québec. # 


Faculty Research Development Programme 


(FRDP) 


Full-time, tenure-track faculty members whose appointment was effective June 1, 
1994 or later, are eligible to apply for an FRDP Start-up Research Grant. Appli- 
cants must have a PhD at the time of application, or expect to have one within one 
year of the award date. In the Faculty of Fine Arts, a Master’s degree is acceptable if 
it is a terminal degree in the discipline. Departmental Chairs are reminded to 
inform faculty members in their department of this funding opportunity. 


The deadline for application is THURSDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1994 and forms are 
available from the Office of Research Services (local 4888). 
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c Task force on unitheads | . 


The Chairs’ Caucus has established a task force on n searches for acade- 


“mic unit heads. 


The mandate of the task force is to 


¢ study the current process for appointing academic unit heads; 
study alternatives, including models from other universities, 


to avoid conflicts; 


* formulate a solution and a plan for implementation, and discuss 
the plan with the Concordia University Faculty Association (CUFA), the 
deans and the Vice-Rector, Academic. Evaluate it, and, if necessary, 


revise it 
* report to Senate. 


Members of the task force are: Tien Bui (Associate Vice-Rector, Acade- 
mic Research), John Drysdale (Sociology and Anthropology), Elizabeth 
—Sacca (Caucus Steering Committee), Gail Valaskakis (Dean, Faculty of a 
and Science) and David Frost oe sssvonasegpnit - 


office and institutional 3 Planing and Research. 





and secretary and returned to the 
Montréal head office. She assumed 
her current position in December 
1992. 

Ms. Lawson is a member of the 
Canadian Bar Association, New 
Brunswick Bar Association, Barreau 
du Québec, the Institute of Char- 
tered Secretaries and Administrators, 
and the Institute of Corporate 
Directors. 


Pierre H. Lessard is the president 
and CEO of Métro-Richelieu Inc., 
Quebec’s largest food distribution 
company. He joined the company in 
1990, and within a year achieved a 
major turnaround in a highly com- 
petitive industry. 

Lessard started his career as an 
auditor at Touche Ross and Compa- 
ny and subsequently joined Denault 
Ltée of Sherbrooke in 1967, where 
he held various positions, including 
that of assistant to the president, 
treasurer and controller. 

In 1969, when Denault Ltée, 
Couvrette and Provost and Lamon- 
tagne Ltée were amalgamated to 
form Provigo Inc., he became con- 
troller of the new company and held 
several positions until 1976, when he 
became president and CEO, a post 
he filled for nine years. 

With the exception of the period 
between 1985 and 1990 when Mr. 
Lessard was vice-chairman of the 
board of Pathonic Network televi- 
sion, and then president and CEO 
of Aeterna Life Insurance, he has 
been in the food business for more 
than a quarter of a century. 

He also sits on several boards of 


ADDENDUM 


Sylvia Carter, Vice-Dean, Student 
Affairs (Arts and Science), whose 
team of academic advisors was 
photographed for the November 3 
issue of CTR, would like to add the 
following: 


“8B 








directors and committees, including 
Hydro-Québec, Mutual Life of 
Canada, Fonds de Croissance 
Québec and Métro-Richelieu. 

He holds a Master’s degree in 
Commerce from Université Laval 
and an MBA from the Harvard 
Business School. He is a member of 
the Québec Order of Chartered 
Accountants, and belongs to a num- 
ber of associations and clubs. 


Avis 


Distthet 
istinction 





‘Raymond Wong is president, 
CEO and co-owner of Wong Wing 
Food Inc., Canada’s largest Chinese 
frozen-food producer ($35 million in 
sales in 1993). He has beén with the 
company since 1958, holding a num- 
ber of positions, including manager, 
production manager and sales man- 
ager. Before that time, he appren- 
ticed at, and then owned and 
operated a small plumbing supply 
company. 

Active in community services, Mr. 
Wong is president of the Chinese 
Community United Centre of Mon- 
treal, president of the Chinese 
Botanical Gardens, co-founder and 
president of the Caisse Populaire in 
Chinatown, and honourary president 
of the Adopted Children of China in 
Québec. He is also a great supporter 
of many orphanages in China. 

Mr. Wong attended Sir George 
Williams College from 1948 to 1950. 


“The award-winning Arts and Sci- 
ence Academic advising video was 
later edited to a short version for pre- 
sentation at the National Academic 
Advising Conference with the kind 
assistance of Henry Lemmetti, techni- 
cal advisor, Department of Communi- 
cation Studies.” 
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Alumni News 


Sir George Williams Alumni 2nd 
Annual Bowl-a-thon 

Saturday, November 19 

Location: Paré Lanes, 5250 Paré. Time: 
1 p.m. Price: In teams of five players, 
each bowler will be asked to raise $25 
for a total of $125 minimum per team. 
Info: 848-3823. 


The Changing Civil Code 

Tuesday, November 22 

Practical aspects of the newly revised 
civil code, including wills and estates, 
living wills and the administration of 
others’ assets will be discussed during 
this timely and important seminar. 
Time: 7 p.m. - 9:30 p.m. Location: 
Faculty Club, H-767. Price: $12. 
R.S.V.P.: 848-3817. 





Art Gallery 


The Leonard and Bina Ellen Art Gallery 
is located at 1400 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W. Information: 848-4750. 
(Métro Guy-Concordia) 





Until December 17 

Molly Lamb Bobak: A Retrospective. 
Time: Monday — Friday from 11 a.m. —7 
p.m. and Saturday from 11 a.m. —5 p.m. 





Campus Ministry 


Meditation: A tool for self-knowledge 
Relaxing, centering; quieting and con- 
centrating the mind; attuning to the 
body-mind-soul connection. These 
sessions will draw upon various tradi- 
tions and each will include a “quiet 
sitting.” Wednesdays: noon -1 p.m. 
and Thursdays 4:15 p.m. - 5:15 p.m., 
Annex Z (SGW) Room 105. (Daryl Lynn 
Ross — 848-3585). 


Eucharist at Loyola 

The Catholic community of the 
University gathers every Sunday at 11 
a.m. in the Loyola Chapel to celebrate 
the Eucharist. It is a celebration orga- 
nized by the University community 
directed toward the University com- 
munity. Everyone is invited. 


A Journey of Discovery 

Using guided imagery, meditation on 
the word of God, creative expression 
and other techniques, participants can 
discover the unity of mind, body and 
spirit, form new bonds with others and 
deepen their relationship with God. 
Thursdays from 12 p.m. - 1:15 p.m. 
Annex Z (SGW) Room 105 (Michelina 
Bertone SSA — 848-3591). 


Concert Hall 


7141 Sherbrooke St. W., Métro 
Vendome, 105 Bus line. Information: 
848-4718,FAX:848-2808, E-Mail: 
Music@Alcor.Concordia.CA. 
Admission is free. 


Tuesday, November 22 

Sharada Banman, jazz vocalist 
and Sheila Lindsay Jazz Ensemble. 
Time: 8 p.m. 


Wednesday, November 23 
Jazz Faculty All-star Band featuring 
Charles Ellison. Time: 8 p.m. 


Thursday, November 24 
Jazz Improvisation Il Class, directed by 
Charles Ellison. Time: 8 p.m. 


Friday, November 25 
Concordia Big Band, directed by Dave 
Turner. Time: 8 p.m. 


Tuesday, November 29 
Jazz Improvisation | Class, directed by 
Dave Turner. Time: 8 p.m. 


Wednesday, November 30 

Guitar Ensemble directed by Gary 
Schwartz along with Jazz Vecal 
Repertoire Class, directed by 
Madeleine Thériault. Time: 8 p.m. 


CPR Courses 


The following CPR courses will be 
offered by the EH&S Office in the next 
few weeks. Members of the Concordia 
and outside communities are welcome 
to take these courses. First-aid cours- 
es are $61. Contact Donna Fasciano, 
Training Co-ordinator at 848-4355. 


BLS Instructor's Course 

November 19 & 20 

16-20-hour course: pre-requisite is a 
BLS certificate within the past six 
months. This course is designated for 
people who want to become a CPR 
instructor. 


CSST first-aid course 

November 26 & 27 

14-hour course: one and a half days of 
first-aid and half a day of CPR. 
Certification is given by the CSST and 
is valid for three years. 


CPR heartsaver course 

Sunday, December 4 

4 hours for life: this course includes 
rescue breathing, one-person rescuer 
CPR, and management of the obstruct- 
ed airway. 


Film 


Conservatoire d'Art 
Cinématographique de Montréal 
Cinéma J.A. DeSéve, 1400 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W., Concordia 
University (Métro Guy-Concordia). 
Admission: $3. 


Friday, November 18 

Dismissed from Life (1992) Waldemar 
Krzystek at 7 p.m.; Sans Anesthésie 
(1978) Andrzej Wajda at 9 p.m. 


Saturday, November 19 

La meilleure fagon de marcher (1975) 
Claude Miller at 7 p.m.; Guilty of 
Innocence (1992) Marcin Ziebinski at 9 
p.m. 


Sunday, November 20 

The Pigs (1992) Wladyslaw Pasikowski 
at 7 p.m.; Europa Europa (1990) 
Agnieszka Holland at 9 p.m. 


Monday, November 21 
A nous la liberté (1931) René Clair at 
8:30 p.m. 


Tuesday, November 22 
Amarcord (1973) Federico Fellini at 
8:30 p.m. 


Wednesday, November 23 
Father, Son and the Holy War (1994) 
Anand Patwardhan at 8:30 p.m. 
(Discussion with the director) 


Friday, November 25 

Teorema (1969) Pier Paolo Pasolini at 
7 p.m.; The Gospel According to St. 
Matthew (1964) Pier Paolo Pasolini at 
9 p.m. 





The Loyola Film 
Series 


Admission: FREE. Location: F.C. Smith 
Auditorium, Concordia University 
Loyola Campus, 7141 Sherbrooke St. 
W. Information: 848-3878. 


Wednesday, November 23 

Seven Chances (1925) Buster Keaton 
at 7 p.m., Cabaret (1972) Bob Fosse at 
8:45 p.m. 


Wednesday, November 30 

Palm Beach Story (1942) Preston 
Sturges at 7 p.m., Manhattan (1979) 
Woody Allen at 8:45 p.m. 


Lacolle Centre for 
Educational 
Innovation 


Saturday, November 26 

Going for it: Motivation, Behaviour 

and Achievement 

A workshop which provides hands-on, 
practical ways to apply motivational 
theory to channelling energy and 
achieving results. Leader: Kathryn 
McMorrow. Time: 9:30 a.m.- 4 p.m. 
Location: Loyola Campus. Fee: $56.98. 





Lectures and 
seminars 


Concordia Irish Lecture Series 
Thursday, November 17 

Andrea Ebel Brozyna, Department of 
History, Queen's University on “The 
Right to Labour, Love and Prayer: 
Creating the Ideal Christian Woman; 
Ulster, 1850-1914.” Time: 8 p.m. 
Location: H-771, 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W. Free. Information: 848-2435. 


Geology Department 

Thursday, November 17 

Jeanne B. Percival, Mineral Resources 
Division, Geological Survey of Canada 
on “Uranium and Trace Element 
Fixation in Two Contrasting 
Geochemical Environments, 
Athabasca Basin, Saskatchewan.” 
Time: 1 p.m. Location: DS-229, 7141 
Sherbrooke St. W. 


Liberal Arts College 

Thursday, November 17 

Professor William E. Wallace, 
Washington University in St. Louis on 
"Michelangelo C.E.0.: The Artist as 
Entrepreneur.” Time: 8:30 p.m. 
Location: H-110, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 848-2565. 


Thursdays at Lonergan 

November 17 

Panelists Bill Byers, Mark Doughty, 
Marianne Ainley and Filippo Salvatore 
on “Interdisciplinarity: Humanities, 
Social Studies and Science.” Time: 
3:30 — 5 p.m., 7302 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Information: 848-2280. 


The Student Association for 
Muslim Awareness 

Friday, November 18 

Professor Ahmad Shafaat, Concordia 
University, will apeak on “Salvation 
and Non-Muslims,” and M. Mousawi, 
a PhD student at McGill, will speak on 
“Islam and Pluralism.” Time: 5-8 p.m. 
in RoomH-820 of the Hall Building. 


Visiting Artist Series 

Friday, November 18 

lan Wallace at 2 p.m. in J.A. De Séve 
Cinema, J.W. McConnell Bldg., 1400 
de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 


The K Information Centre 

Friday, November 18 

Krishnamurti videotape presentation 
“Nature of the Mind - Ojai 1982: 
Psychological Suffering.” Time: 8 p.m. 
Location: H-420, 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W. Free. Donations accepted. 
Information: 937-8869. 


LOA 


School of Graduate Studies 
Tuesday, November 22 

Robert Cox, Professor Emeritus, York 
University, on “Civilizations: Encounters 
and Transformations.” Time: 6 p.m. 
Location: 2149 Mackay St. basement 
lounge. Information: 848-2575. 


Department of Sociology & 
Anthropology 

Wednesday, November 23 

Cremilde Raposa on “An Inquiry into 
the Presence of Illegal Migrants in 
Montreal.” Time: noon - 1:30 p.m. 
Location: LB-677, Seminar Room. 


Department of Communication 
Studies 

Wednesday, November 23 

Anand Patwardhan on “The Films of 
Anand Patwardhan.” Time: 4 p.m. 
Location: BR-209, 7141 Sherbrooke St. 
W. 848-2555. 


Thursdays at Lonergan 
November 24 

Joanna Bottenberg, PhD, Dept. of 
Modern Languages and Linguistics and 
Lonergan Fellow, on “The Responsibility 
of the Poet in Dark Times: When is a 
Good Poem not a Good Poem?” Time: 
3:30 — 5 p.m., 7302 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Information: 848-2280. 


School of Community and Public 
Affairs 

Thursday, November 24 

Professor Lorna Roth, Department of 
Communication Studies, on “Northern 
Voices and Mediating Structures: 
Television Broadcasting North of 60.” 
Time: noon. Location: 2149 Mackay 
St., basement lounge. Coffee provided. 


The K Information Centre 

Friday, November 25 

Krishnamurti videotape presentation 
“Nature of the Mind - Ojai 1982: What 
is a Healthy Mind?” Time: 8 p.m. 
Location: H-420, 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W. Free. Donations accepted. 
Information: 937-8869. 


Department of English 

Monday, November 28 

John Guillory, John Hopkins 
University, on “Writing Without 
Reading: The Jurisdiction of 
Composition and the Future of Literary 
Studies.” Time: 8:30 p.m. Location: H- 
507, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 





Meetings 


Student caucus of Senate meeting, on 
Friday, December 2 at 2 p.m. in H-773, 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 


Arts and Science Faculty Council meet- 
ing, on Friday, November 25 at 2 p.m. 
in DL-206, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Board of Governors meeting, on 
Wednesday, November 23 at 6:30 p.m. 
in AD-308, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Centre for International Academic 
Co-operation 

Monday, November 21 

The CIAC will be holding information 
sessions on student exchange pro- 
grammes. Time: 10 a.m. - noon in AD- 
131, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 





Special Events and 
Notices 


ECA blood drive 

Volunteers needed for the ECA Blood 
Drive, November 28-29. Contact 
Christine at 344-4204. Help us make it 
a success! 


Annual food drive 

The Caribbean Students’ Union and 
the African Students’ Association are 
hosting a food drive until Dec. 18. 
Please bring non-perishable food 
items to the following locations; H- 
508-1 (Caribbean), H-608-2 (African), 
L-AD-121-5 or S-M-201 (Dean of 
Students). 


Unclassified 


Sublet 

2 1/2, downtown, 14th floor, sunny, 
superb view of mountain, equipped 
kitchen, A/C, $500 all-inclusive, avail- 
able January 1, 1995. 282-1857. 


Freelance work available 

To copyedit academic legal and busi- 
ness articles and to format documents 
in WORD (Mac or Windows) for publi- 
cation. Send your resumé to Federated 
Press, 468 rue St. Jean, Montréal, 
Québec, H2Y 2S1 or FAX (514) 849- 
0879. Attn: Grant. 


Success to all students 
WordPerfect 5.1. Term papers, 
resumes, applications. 28 years’ expe- 
rience, both languages. 7 days a 
week. 175 oblique, double spaced. 
Just two streets away (Peel). Paulette 
or Roxanne. 288-9638/288-0016. 


Experienced Editor 

Student papers, etc.’ Transcript of 
tapes, preparation of resumes, trans- 
lation Spanish/English. Tutoring 
English. 7 days/week. 10-minute walk. 
Marian 288-0016. 





Workshops 


Financial Aid and Awards Office 
Personal budgeting workshops 

for students 

Workshops will be conducted on 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays 
throughout the month of November. 
To sign up, visit room LB-085 of the 
J.W. McConnell Library Building. 





Women 


How do | Look? Film, Video and Sound 
Festival organized by women is now 
accepting submissions drop off entries 
to BR-314 (Loy) or Café X (VA). 
Deadline is Dec. 23. Call 278-8266 or 
495-1014. 


NOTICE OF 
SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1994 
2:00 p.m. Room H-110 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 


As per the motion passed at CUPFA’s last Annual General 


Meeting of September 23, 1994, a Special General Meeting of the 
Association is convened to exclusively discuss the motion on: 

DOUBLE EMPLOYMENT 

All members holding teaching contracts for the 1994-95 acade- 

mic year are eligible to vote. Please bring identification (copy of 

contract, pay stub and/or updated University identification card.) 





